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THE HISTORY OF THE STAGE, 


From the time of Thespis to the present day. 
By MONTE CHRISTO. 





Cuapter I, 


Tue taste for dramatic literature has always 
commenced as soon as the countries have 
cast aside the veil of barbarism and arrived 
at some degree of civilization, and the more 
refined the taste of the people have become 
the greater has been it success. Take, for 
example, that classic land, whose phi- 
losophers, arts, &c., have lived long after 
their cities have become desolate—Greece. 
The inhabitants of Athens, unlike those of 
ancient Rome, delighted not in those savage 
exhibitions of gladiators fighting with wild 
beasts, until the whole amphitheatre re- 
sounded with the groans of dying men and 
furious roaring of agonized beasts; for 
when it was proposed to introduce such 
exhibitions into Athens, in order that they 
might not be outdone by the Corinthians, 
Demonax, a celebrated philosopher, cried 
out from the midst of the assembly, “ first 
throw down the altar erected 2,000 years 
ago by our ancestors to Mercy.” Such was 
the Athenians dislike to those amusements ; 
they prefered the more noble amusement 
of the drama, and amongst no class of people 


was it so popular as the Athenians; and | 
the reason is obvious—no people ever de- | 


monstrated such an extent of fine genius, 
or the love of eloquence and poetry, for the 
tragedies of Euripides they learnt by heart. 
Thespis was the first who ever placed tra- 
gedy in its true position, and he is generally 
allowed to be its inventor, for previous to 
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his time it was a complete jumblé of buf- 
foonery, intermixed with songs of Bacchus, 

He was the first who carried his actors 
in a cart, and who made the actors smear 
themselves with the lees of wine; after him 
came Aischylus, he reformed it, or more 
properly speaking, recreated it; he gave 
masks to the actors, dressed them in costume, 
and caused them to wear buskins; erected 
a theatre, and changed the style from bur- 
lesque to that of a majestic and serious one. 
But perhaps I may here remark that the 
masks then used covered not only the face 
but the whole head and neck, and I shall 
close this chapter with a remark of Cicero’s 
thereon :—* Our ancestors,” said he, “‘ were 
better judges than us, for they could not 
approve even Roscius whilst he performed 
in a mask.” After Auschylus came Sopho- 
cles, with whose writings the Athenians 
were so charmed, that after his death they 
caused a hive to be erected on his tomb, to 
hand down to posterity the name of Bee, 
which they gave him on account of the sweet- 
ness of his verses. We might enumerate 
many other famous Grecian poets, but in 
our brief sketch it would occupy too much 
space; in the next chapter we will briefly 
glance at their theatres, &c. 





Cuarter If. 
The Theatres of the Ancients. 


Tue first theatre ever built was that Es- 
| chylus erected ; it was composed of planks 
| of wood, and seats which rose one above 
| the other; but one day, owing to the 
| quantity of spectators, they broke down, 
‘and this accident was the cause of the 
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Athenians erecting those superb structures 
which were afterwards imitated by the 
Romans with such magnificence. I may 
here remark that the description will apply 
equally to the Roman theatres as those of 
the Greeks. 

The ancients divided their theatres into 
three principal parts, to each of which they 
give a distinct name. The part allotted to 
the actors was the scene, or stage ; that for | 
the audience the theatre, which must have 
been very capacious, as that at Athens con- 
tained 30,000, and the orchestra, in which 
the Greeks placed the pantomimists and 
dancers, but the Romans assigned it to the 
senators and vestal virgins. 

The shape was that of a semi-circle on 
one side and square on the other. The 
semi-circular part contained the spectators, 
and consisted of tiers of seats placed one 
above the other, to the top of the building; 


the square part in front was assigned to | 


was the orchestra. 
The large theatres had three rows of 
porticos, raised one above another; from 





| 

7 | Garden, in 18038, that eminent tragedian so 

the actors, and the interval between mei 
| 


|ence would have the Ghost before them. 


the topmost of these the women saw the | 


plays. The other part was open to the 
sky. ‘he third part was called the scene ; 
this front had two wings, and at the end 
hung a curtain, which was let down to open 
and close the acts. ‘Tle part in front of the 
curtain was named by the Romans pro- 
scenium, in which the actors played their 
parts. The other division, behind the 
scenes, was where the performers dressed, 


and the decorations and machines, (of which ' 


the ancients had abundance in their large 
theatres) were kept locked up. As only 
the porticos were covered, they had sails 
drawn across to protect the audience from 
the heat of the sun, but as this caused it to 
be very oppressive, they conveyed water to 
the top of the theatre, which fell on the 
canvas like dew, which not only kept the 
theatre deliciously cool, but emitted a most 
iragrant perfume, for the water was always 


highly perfumed. Such, then, is a brief 


account of the theatres of the ancients, 


which we hope may tend to convey a sketch | 


of what they were. 
( To be continued.) 


WHY SHOULD WE PUT OUT THE GHOST 


Ir our senses, under excitement, deceive us 
in our human nature, and conjure up before 
us forms with the capability to make our 
| fell of hair” to ‘‘ stand on end” against 
the use of nature, why, in what is supposed 
to be a representation of that human 
nature, should we not be allowed the ocular 
gratification to see what others see, or are 
supposed to see, under such delusory effects ? 
In a word, Why should we put out the 
Ghost of Banquo? we would ask. Nay, 
why should we presume even to tweak his 
ghostliness by the nose, or, so to speak, dis- 
arrange one atom of that spirit-personage 
who has walked ever since the ages of Eli- 
zabeth and James? To be sure, when John 
| Philip Kemble became part-manager and 
| proprietor of the Theatre Royal Covent 





OF BANQUO? 


«To fall from Scylla into Charybdis.” * 


far presumed as to leave out the Ghost of 
Banquo ; but the proper taste of the audi- 


Without the Ghost to them the banquet- 
scene was not the banqucet-scene, neither 
was Macbeth himself, nor to their minds, 
did he “sup full with horrors.” In fact, 
the Shakspearian audience loved, so far as 
representation went, the popular superstition 
of the age of Shakspeare, and they conse- 
quently had not the least desire for Macbeth 
to see an illusory ghost or apparition, and 
themselves see none. They were justly 








+ For the benelit of our lady readers we give the follow- 
ing explanation :—Scylla is the name of a celebrated rock, 
200 feet in heigiit, standing on the coast of Calabria, Ltaly ; 
whilst Charybdis is a very famed and dangerous whirlpool 
in the straits of Messina, ou the coast of Sicily, opposite to 
to the rock Seylla. The above motto (the original of which 
is in Italian, and runs thus: Cader dalia padella nella 
brace) is founded upon the following mythological occur- 
renccs, whic. are associated with the names civen to the 
rock and whirlpool: Seylia, we are told, in classical tela- 
tions, was the daughter of Phorcys, was couried by Glat cus, 








ove of che dieties of the sea, and turned into rocks by her 
rival, Ciree, in that part of the ocean which separates the 
coast of Italy and Sicily, as we have described. ybd is, 





we jeath in a like Manner, was a woman, who, being very 








avaricious, Was metamorphosed into a whirlpool, which 
bears her name as.aiso do the rocks that of Seyla. Both 
rock aud whirlpool have :lways been considered fatal to ; 
nav rs, insumuch that Fenelon, in s beautiful story | 
of “Te emacius,” represents (he passage beiween the twe | 
as of the mosi danzerous kind—the Jeast Ceviatio. from ihe; 
medium course, oa either side, causing the vessel to ve 


thrown on the reck Seylla, or engulphed in the whirlpool: 
Charybdis ! 
* Dextrum Scylla latus, levum implacata Charybdis 
Obsidet.””"—[ aneid iii. 420.) 
By the employment we have made of the motto we mean 
that by putting out the Ghost of Banquo would only involve 
the going from bad to worse. 
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dissatisfied, for they could not well under- 


stand—if it were a play they were witness- | 


ing why they should not see the ghost, even 
if Macbeth were but supposed to see it in 
imagination. They liked the ghost, he was 


familiar to them, and they really did not 


care to dispense with so grave a visitor in a | 
murderous act ebbing out of conscience. | 


For our own parts we cannot see why the 


Ghost of Banquo should be expunged in | 


representation of the tragedy any more than 
Banquo himse/f. And, moreover, if we 


affect to consider tha‘ it smacks at all of the | 
ridiculous that he should appear, why not | 
at once discard from our countenance (we | 


ean do so with the like amount of consistency) 
the dagger soliloquy, ay, and the weird sis- 
ters and the pit of Ancheron in the bargain. 
Why retain one atom of superstition if we 
affect to be supervisors, in cutting and lop- 
ping off the limbs of Shakspeare, by aspir- 
ing to be not only commentators, but better 


men than him? Why, indeed, should the | 


Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, or of Julius 
Cesar, walk the stage if Banquo’s should 
be discomfited ? 

It has not been without some forbearance 


that we have read the repeated urgings of | 
I gin) 


some of our newspapers, the writers of which 
lamented that Mr. Charles Kean, in his late 
magnificent production of Macbeth, at the 


Princess’s, did not, instead of heightening | 


the very beautiful effect. of the appear- 
ances and disappearances of ‘the Ghost of 
Banquo, abolish the airy substance completely 


from off the stage. No doubt those who to 


this tune descants upon the probabilities and 
improbabilities of whether such things as 
ghosts are, consider they advise the execution 
of a wholesome act when théy give out 
this kind of opinion. But we, in our meek- 
ness, or ignorance, or willingness to en- 
ceurage what borders. upon paganism, 
aeathenism, superstition, diabolicalism and 
what not, think otherwise. We regard it 
as perfectly unwholesome advice to 1recom- 
vaend the unceremoniously thrusting out 
the spirit who treads so “ softly, softly,” 


“ Or glides a ghost with niapparent shades.” 
It is not to tell us melior est canis vivus 
leono mortuo {a live dog is better than a dead 


lion} as a cause that the ghost should be 
abolished, 11.1 it is a meddling wish of parties 
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fo appear more sensible, more stoic, and 
more Diogenes-like, than what they really 
are, or can pretend to be. Shakspeare has 
said— 


** Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day.”’ 


If then, those kindly critics, whe write 
currente calamo, in favour of the Ghost of 
Banquo’s annihilation, look down upon lis 
ghostliness with a more offensive regard 
than they do the Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, 
of Julius Ceesar, or any other of the nu- 
merous Ghosts, the dog Banquo (as he must 
be so looked upon) must still, in spite of 
that ocular courtesy, continue to reveal itself 
| in direct preference to the defunct Hon, for 
neither managers nor auditors scem at all 
inclined to dispense with its services in that 
banquet-scene, the which, we (in our su- 
preme and infallible ignorance of course) 
think, serves so admirably to heighten the 
effect of the scene, as also the horrors of 
the principal actor in it—Macbeth. 

if Shakspeare gaw fit that the imagina- 
| tions of his characters should conjure up 
| ghosts before their visions— 


‘Like sick men’s dreams, that, from a troubled 
brain, 
Phantasms create, ridiculous and vain,”’ 


why should not the audience see, what those 
characters are supposed to see, also? We, 
of course, know that nothing corporeal in a 
| ghost should be there at all, or anywhere 
| else, on earth, although 

* No dying man can truss his baggage so, 
But something of him he must leave below ; 
| Nor from his carease that doth prostrate lie, 
Himself can clear, or far enough can fly,” 


| but we have a right to be satisfied by a 
| sense of sight of what were the imaginings 
| and what the semblance of the illusion to 
| the own proper person, ‘To those who say 
| we have not, we cast our glaive, and give 
| them the * * *—thet is, the very opposite 
| opinion. 
| We will farther say, that we do not ap- 
prove of editors and revisers cutting-up and 
altering the works of defunct authors, unless 
it be to a good or salutary purpose ; and to 
| treat the Ghost of Banquo with such mean 
indifference, by advising that he should play 
| the part of Walker, is ne to a good or salu- 
tary purpose. Banquo’: ghost is, we main- 
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tain, well—very well, and for our own parts, | 
we should be glad to see the day when idle | 

meddlers would be content to settle down | 
and cease to act with folly. 

B. Ww. Ww. 


“MBTROPOLITAN THEATRES. 





“MARYLEBONE, 
Tis theatre retains its place in public 
estimation, and presents nightly a very con- 
siderable number of attractive novelties. 
A troupe of equestrians are now enacting 
Timour the Tartar and other ‘house pieces” 
to very good audiences. By the way, we 
hear that Mr. E, T. Smith, the popular | 
lessee both here and at Drury Lane, is 
actively engaged in organizing his winter | 
season at the last named splendid theatre, | 
and purposes presenting a continuous train 
of brilliant novelties. 


STANDARD. 

Tuts popular establishment closes for @ 
brief recess on Monday next. In the mean 
time most extraordinary alterations will be 
effected, the result of which promises to be 
that this theatre will be at once one of the 
largest-—one of the most commodious—and 
one of the most splendid the metropolis 
can boast of possessing. During the present 
week the entertainments provided have given 
great satisfaction to crowded audiences. 
The new groupes introduced by Madame 
Wharton have excited general admiration : 
we may especially mention the combat be- 
tween Ida and Apollo, arranged by Herr 
Leopold, and capitally personified by him- | 
self, Mr. J. H. Jones, and Madame Wharton | 
—and “The Four Seasons,” beautifully | 
arranged by Mr. Douglass. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


faGo.—Mr. Phelps was at Edinburgh a short 
time back, He has our best wishes, both as 
an actor and manager. 


A Sun.—An offer has been made to Mrs, War- 
nev by the management of Sadler’s Wells, 


Amy M.—We should have attended the per- 
formance had we been in town, We were 
two hundred miles distant. 

1. M.—We will attend to you in our next, 

J, 


James. ~ Not this week, 
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POETS AND ACTORS. 
Tue translation of the natural into the ideal 
seems to us to be the highest attainment of 
poet and of actor. A stilted bombastic 
style is not poetical; and those who act in 
King Cambyses’s vein can only be popular 
with the “ Geds,” 

The spiritual suggestions of a great poet 
and a great artist are only attainable by 
genius; and yet this is not sufficient. A 
metaphysical insight, without strong imagi- 
nation, and no less judgment, may reach 


/some depths; yet every actor and every 


poet who cannot distinctly embody his con- 
ceptions is imperfect, Browning is an in- 
stance of this. 

The most perfect artist, in a purely 
natural school, we have ever seen is Bouffe ; 
and next to him, probably, Farren; but in 
a high tragic and poetic character the natural 
will not suffice. Very probably Farren, in 
his best days, would have been incapable of 
sustaining even a part like Falstaff; and it 
is absolute nonsense to expect a man with- 
out imagination or poetry to act Hamlet. 
As well might you say that Dickens could 
write Lear, that Thackeray could produce 
Macbeth; or Wilkie or Hogarth paint 
Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judgment.” 

We purpose adverting again to this sub- 
| ject in due season. 

COMPARISON OF FOUR RISING 
TRAGEDIANS., 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 








| Sir,— Under the head of “ Favourite Tra- 
| gedians,” your correspondent, “ James 
| Morice,” has made some very able remarks, 
in all of which, but respecting one, I per- 
\fectly agree, viz., Robinson—he has un- 
‘\doubtedly had more scope given him than 
either Harris, Dickinson, or Belton, but as 
to being better than either, I very much 
doubt. “First—Dickinson’s Claude Melnotte 
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is not only original, but it is a more power-| the exception of Mr. Phelps and Mr. 
ful and a chaster performance. Dickinson | Barrett, he was decidedly the best actor in 
was not well treated at Sadler’s Wells—a| Henry IV., (2nd part) and would have 
stranger, without a relative in London but | played the Prince of Wales much better 
his talented sister, and no parish connection, | than Robinson, whose delivery was cold 
he became an immense favourite, and on his | and without the slightest touch of feeling. 
benefft night had a crowded and a respect- | It would be, certainly, invidious to notice 
able audience. Robinson has some recom- | the, merits of the gentlemen I have named 
mendations certainly, because he is never | at greater length, I must give them the 
absolutely objectionable, and in characters palm as being the four best juvenile men of 





where only a small amount of pathos and | 
physical power is required, he is, perhaps, 
equal to Belton ; there can be no disputing 
that he requires more power. Belton’s 
Prince of Wales is immeasurably better, for 
he not only has more power, but his elocu- 
tion is more distinct, or pointed, and con-: 
veys the ideas of his author without any 
unnatural straining of his voice. Harris 
has not only more power than either Robin- 
son, Belton, or Graham, but more dramatic 
feeling; witness Verner, in William Tell; 
Jarvis, in The Gamester; and Horatio, in 
Hamlet. His representation of Horatio is 
certainly the most natural I ever saw—per- 
fectly natural, unstrained, and yet effective. 
Belton, Robinson, or Graham, would strain 
the voice to convey the dramatic idea, which 
Harris did by playing in a subdued style, 
and within his power. Grabam’s Jarvis is 
not so good as Harris’s, but yet Robinson 
could not play it so well as Graham, Gra- 
ham arrived at the highest pitch he can 
sustain—( Banquo, rather too elevated )— 
his best part was the Steward, in Timon. 
Robinson and Belton are as high as I should 
like to see them. Ingomar is too much for 
Robinson, but Harrishas a step or two to 
climb. J should like to see Harris in 
Laertes, Cromwell, the Prince of Wales, 
Mauprat, or Leonardo Gonzago. Of the 
four gentlemen I have named I am inclined 
to give the palm to Harris; first—because 
he is the youngest, and consequently has 
more years to improve ; also, because Gra- 
ham’s old men are not so natural as his, 
and neither Belton or Robinson could at all 
attempt them. Harris promises to be a 
fiery, impetuous actor, not unlike the elder 
Kean in features, but better figure; he 
strongly reminds me of him in_ the 
last scene he appeared in in Henry V., (as 
the Constable of France) and in which 
scene Robinson could not be heard; with 





the day. Graham I cannot include, his 

appearance being vulgar, and ill suited to 

that line; and also having the remembrance 

of his performance of Edwin, in Bennett's 

play of Retribution in my memory, and the 

previous magnificent delineation of Dick- 
inson. Sir, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 

G. D. 
[We insert the above from a very old play 


goer, but we do not agree with him in all his 
remarks,—Ep1Tor.] 





MR. C. KEAN AND HIS COMPANY, 
versus 
S. PHELPS AND HIS COMPANY. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


Sir,—In a late number of your journal, a 
correspondent ventures an opinion that Mr. 
C. Kean and his company are much superior 
to any in London. ‘This gentleman, un- 
doubtedly, forgets Mr. S. Phelps when he 
hazards this opinion. 

As Mr. S. Phelps has no company at 
present, his last must be taken as a sample 
of his establishment, and I have thus con- 
trasted them with Mr, Kean’s. 


PRINCESS’S, SADLER’S WELLS. 


Mr. C. Kean Mr. S. Phelps 

» W. Lacy » H. Marston 
» Ryder » G. Bennett 3 
», J. F. Cathcart » F. Robinson} 
» J. Vining » H. Mellon 
» Graham » TT. C. Harris 
» Addison » Barrett 


Mrs. C. Kean Miss Cooper 
» Winstanly Mrs. H. Marston 
» Phillips »» Ternan 
There needs no comment on this contrast, 
and it is self-evident (to me at least) that 
the statement made by your correspondent 
is incorrect, and I defy him or any man to 
prove that in any light Mr. Phelps’s is in- 











ferior to Mr. Kean’s company. Has he not 
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had Miss Glyn, Mrs. Warner, Miss Addison, | Conway, who was six feet three, and of 
&c.—in their line almost equal to any, and whom John Kemble said, “ I think he is a 
where is Ryder when placed beside Bennett, | very tall young man,” was looked upon 
or Cathcart by Robinson, and even Kean | with no little awe and aversion by many of 
beside Phelps, in a majority of cases. Fear- | his compeers ; and so was the late Samuel 
ing I have trespassed, | am, Sir, yours, &c., Butler; an actor who was not drily esti- 


HAMLET. mated. 
<< | But, genius triumphs over every obstacle, 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. and a great actor is popular, no matter what 


Sir,—Allow me to correct an error that ap- | his deficiences of person. When the voice 
peared in your journal of last weck, con- fails it is impossible to give effect to any 
cerning the entertainment that was to have , ™spiration. 
taken place at the Southwark Literary Insti- We remember seeing Brooke, in Othello, 
tution. It was there stated that the ladies | and being much struck with the fire, impe~ 
and gentlemen who were kind enough to tuosity, and powerful elocution of his style, 
give me their services on that occassion, but a short time afterwards he acted Vir- 
were {“‘ duped.” 1 think, Sir, had you | ginius, in a way but little superior to the 
known the true facts of the case you would | mob of gentlemen who strut and fret their 
never have allowed that notice to have ap- hour in a provincial temple of the muses. 
peared in the pages of your journal. The Kemble’s weakness and asthma frequently 
fact was, that the interferance of the “ police” compelled him to relinquish the effects 
caused the performance to be stopped, and | Which secondary actors could attain; but 
no other reason. I think it a duty due to When he did come out, as in the last act of 
myself to state that a person concerned in  Aichard, the heroic grandeur of his passion 
the affair, (1 cannot call him a gentleman), | Was sufficient to make amends for his pre- 
was there that evening and stated that the vious monotony. But the mannerism, some- 
whole was an entire swindle, and likewise , times adapted by a performer, as a result of 
said, (to use his own expression), that I had | corporeal infirmity, is strangely daguerreo- 
“bolted with the tin;” to disprove that, I| typed by a host of imitators without sense, 
here state, that all persons who have bought feeling, or discretion, who only know that 
tickets have had their money returned them, Kemble was obliged to adopt a falsetto, and 
likewise the parties that sold the tickets Macready dislocated his sentences so as to 
have had their per centage allowed them—so give emphasis to every word. 
that I think no one can lay the charge against | A good appearance and a fine voice are 
me of having acted dishonourably in any | greatly in favour of an actor ; but they are 
one instance. not a sine qua non of popularity. Indeed, 
I now take this opportunity of thanking Garrick, had but a moderate physique, and 
every lady and gentleman who were kind was a good deal below the middle size, 
enough to come forward that evening, and | Kean had a cracked organ of speech, and 
likewise to apologise to them for the manner was very short; Macready’s voice was 
in which the affair terminated. harsh and rugged ; and if we turn to the 
Trusting you will favour me by inserting ladies we shall find, with a few exceptions, 
this in your journal, which will greatly | that they have laboured under disadvantages, 
oblige. _ Certainly there are a great many bad, dis- 
Grorce J. Mc Compiz. | sonant, most impracticable voices on the 





pica ~ | stage. 

PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES OF ACTORS.| But, for this invincible defect, Henry 
A lady, who once held a very good position | Marston would, probably, be holding as 
on the stage, told us, not long since, that | good a position as Phelps, and a far higher 
although Edmund Kean, who was almost one than Barry Sullivan, who, however, 
dwarfish in height, had, repeatedly, acted | take him for all in all, is a fair average actor 
with her; another performer had absolutely | of second-rate ability. 

reftised to appear, in conjunction with her, How many good voices are to be found 
in a tragedy, because she was tall ! on the stage? Vandenhoff and G. Bennett 
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have the best ; in Butler seneabilie but 
‘irs. Kean and Mr. Kean, Wallack, junior ; 
©. Pitt, Anderson, Miss Faucit, and many 
oihers have most defective organs. 





PROVINCIALS. 








MANCHESTER, — ARDWICK GENTLEMENS’ 
GLEE CLuB.—The concert of the 20th instant | 
was numerously attended, and the programme 
very judiciously selected and arranged, The | 
proceedings commenced with Handel’s solo and 


chorus ‘* Musie spread thy voice around,” fol- | 


lowed by S. Webbe’s glee for three voices, 


| 
“ Music is the language of the blest above,” and 


“ Swiftly from the mountain’s brow,” by the 
same composer, both of which were sung in 
capital style. After which was sung T. Cooke’s 
prize glee for four voices, “ Thou beautious 
spark,’”’ which was given in capital style. ‘Then 
came Dr, Crotch’s beautiful glee for five voices, 
“ Mona on Snowdon calls,’’ which was sung in 
such a style as to elicit our warmest applause. 


The first part concluded with Beale’s madrigal, | 
“Come let us join the roundelay ; ” a composi- | 


tion which is full of the richest harmony and 
flowing mirth, The second part opened with | 
Webbe's s glee, ‘‘Great Apollo strike the lyre,” 
followed by Beale’s ‘‘In the pleasant summer 
day,” a very exquisitely beautiful glee, and | 
very beautifully sung. Next came T, Cooke’s | 
prize glee, “The four Winds,” and the Scotch 
air, ** Annie Laurie,’ harmonised by Mr. R. 
Seed, the conductor, which composition was 
rapturously encored, The beautiful glee by G 
Hargreaves, ‘“ Bear me sweet fancy,” in our es- 
timation, was the gem of the evening—it was, 
really, splendidly sung, indeed, we may say that | 


we never heard it sung so well. The concert | 


terminated about half past ten o’clock. 


LiverpooLt,—RoyAat AMPHITHEATRE.—Thie 
engagement of Madile. Rosina Wright, Mr. 
Baker aud’ his daughter continue to evince 
marked approbation. Another popular feature 
of attraction is the ‘miraculous’ feat of Mr, 
Lenton in his-antipodal feat, which is nightly 
executed with great neatness. We cannot by 
any means endorse it as a pleasing sight, but on 
the contrary, as a.painful one, inasmuch as it is 
completely at variance with the current usage 
of nature. The classical poetry of motion which 
characterises Miss Wright’s dancing, is  fasci- 
nating; and though the respective merits of 
Rosina Wright and Fanny Baker are amply 
acknowledged, there is a good lack of dignity of | 
physioguomy. The Laui family are indispen- 
sable auxiliaries to the success of Miss Wright, 
On Monday evening The Foundling of the Forest, 
and Tuesday, ‘The Mountaineers, with Loraine, as 
Octavian. This evening (Wednesday), Mr. 








Stoddard, one of the company, a most faithful! 
and pains-taking actor, takes a benefit. The 
selections are of a high order; and we trust will 
be fully responded to. 


Roya. PARK THEATRE.—On Monday and 


Tuesday evenings, Peter the Great; or, the 
Russian War was produced, which was received 
in quite a national spirit—no doubt from the 
much talked and agitated Eastern question. 
Mr. Donald personated the Czar. Mr. Edgar 
omits*no opportunity in maintaining the spirit 
of attraction, which should be borne in mind by 
a discriminating public. 


ADELPHI THEATRE.—On Monday evening 


the very interesting performance e of the Beggar's 
Petition was executed in a wost masterly style, 
amply developing the talent of the company, 
and the resources of the establishment. Don 
Giovanni was also repeated, from the brilliant 
teception it met with on Saturday evening, 
Mr. Shepherd sustained the character of Bright- 
well, in the former piece, with much effect. 
Tuesday evening, Hill had another benefit, which, 
as usual, had a telling effect. He is an idol 
with the * gods and groundlings.’’—the ‘ boxes” 
generally wearing a beggarly aspect. William 


Tell and the Golden Farmer was the signal of 


the evening, in which Mr, Hill appeared as 
| Jemmy “Twitcher, in the latter piece—a gent 
who has a remarkable passion for egg-sucking, 
) The entertainments were marked with a spirit 
of cleverness, and gave evident delight toa 
crowded house ; and, perhaps, still more to the 
Rear ER of Mr. Hill. 


(OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX 








Royat PAvition GARDENS, NortH WooL- 
wicH.—These beautiful gardens are receiving 
a large share of public patronage ; we visited 
them on Monday last, and was astonished at the 
numbers that thronged the grounds in every 
part, ‘Ihe amusements are numerous and varied, 
and all of a first class. Early in the afternoon 
Mr. Youle’s brass band, stationed on the espla- 
nade, performed a variety of modern composi- 
tions, this was followed by the the Booru Family, 
Horse Riding, Tight Rope Dancing, &c., &c., 
all excellent, At half-past 7 Mr. W. M. Packer 
and his admirable band commenced in the ball- 
room, and every thing went as merry as the 
wedding bell until half-past 10 o’clock, when a 
traly magnificent display ot fireworks, by Darby, 
terminated the evening’s entertainment, to the 
| satisiaction of every one. The only thing that 
occurred to cause any disappoictment on the 
part of any of the visitors, was an accident to 
Mr, Coxwell’s balloon—which in the course of 
inflation burst, and prevented the ascent—the 
visitors being made aware of the particulars of 
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the accident, bore the disappointment with | 
good humour. 


THE new drama of Genevieve, now perform. | 
ing at the Adelphi, turns out to be nothing | 
more than a rifuccimento of an old French | 
piece, formerly acted at the Surrey, with con- | 
siderable success -and which there was written 
and adapted (and very welltoo), by Mr. Charles | 
Webb. 


Mr. Georce Witp and Miss Fanny Williams | 
are acting with immense success at the Standard | 
Theatre. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE UNITED SERVICE, OR ARMY AND | | 
NAVY HAIR DYES. For dying and | 
softening the Hair, Beard, or Moustache. This 
Invention is Instantaneous, Permanent, and Na- 
tural in appearance, either for Brown or Black. 
The superiority of these Dyes over all others con- 
sists in their being entirely free from smell, and 
not in the least degree injurous to the skin, they 
having the appearance of fine filtered water. In | 
introducing these Dyes to the public, the Inven- 
tor confidently asserts that their efficacy may be 
relied on, as its manufacture is superiptended 
by the Inventor himself (a process unknown to 
those generally advertising Hair Dyes) ; and hav- 
ing practised on grey and red hairs of Denmark, 
Flanders, Germany, &c., for the last twenty-six 
years, now places them before the British pub- 
lic with every confidence of having brought them 
tohigh perfection, both in colour and certainty 
of action, The Inventor particularly requests, 
the attention of Ladies to these Dyes for soften- 
ing and permanently Staining the Hair and Eye- 
brows. ‘To be had Wholesale, of the Inventer, 
Josh. F. Shayler, Western Depot, 5, West Street, 
Soho; Retail, at the Northern Depot, 82, St. 
John’s Street Road, near the Angel, Islington in 
Cases, fit for the Toilet. Sold also by Mr. E, 
Constance, Chemist, Leadenhall-street ; Jenner, 
Chemist, Sandgate ; and all respectable Chemists 
and Perfumers, Sent Free to any part of the 
United Kingdom, on receipt of Cash Stamps, or 
Post order payable either at Charing Cross or 
Islington Branch Post-offices, for 3s. 8d., 5s , 8s. 
and 10s. 6d. Prices at the Depots, (without 
either post or carriage,) 2s, 8d. 4s., 6s., and 8s, 
6d. N.B.—While applying these Dyes, be sure 
to keep all grease away from the comb and brush, 
but they may be used after in the same way. 
** PLEASE SAY IF BRowN OR BLACK. 














HE MOST INTERESTING GROUP 
EVER MODELLED.—Their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, the 
Princess Royal, the Princess Alice, Princess 
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, Bishopsgate Station. 





























































Helena, Princess Louisa, and Prince Arthur 
which has been honoured with the highest en- 
comiums.— Madame TUSSAUD and SONS. 
Exhibition, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman 
Square. Admission ls, : Napoleon Rooms, 6d. 
Open from 11 in the morning till 10 at night. 


ROYAL PAVILION 
North Woolwich. 
|(On the Banks of the Thames Opposite 
Woolwich ). 

Reached in half-an-hour by trains from 
Open every day! un- 
rivalled attractions! Bulloon Ascent every Mon- 
| day, at seven o'clock, by Mr. Coxwell, the 





G ARDENS 





| renowned aeronaut. Frst-rate Orchestral Band, 


Select Brass Band. The famed Boorn FAMILY 
in their surprising and elegant Drawing Room 
Entertainment. MAvitt. CoTrritt on the 
Corde Elastique. Pleasing acts of Equitation ; La 
Petite Boorn (aged oniy four-and-half years), 
ona fleet steed at Race Horse speed. Herr 
Boorn and his wonderful Dogs &c.—amusing 
exhibition of canine sagacity. DANCING 


| on the Lawn and in the Monstre Marquee. Bril- 


liant Illuminations every Evening. Splendid 
display of FIREWORKS by the unrivalled 
DarBy. Natural Scenery Magnificent Espla- 
nade fronting the Thames, The Maze— 
Bowling Green— Lawns—Rosery— Flower Gar- 
dens—Shrubberies—‘Terrace Walks, &c. The 
gardens are open to the public EVERY DAY, 
from 12 at noon until 1] o’clock in the evening. 
Gala Nights Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays. 
Admission first Five days in the week, 6d.—on 
Saturdays and Sundays by Refreshment Ticket. 
Trains leave Bishopsgate Station (Eastern Coun. 
ties Railway), for North Woolwich Gardens 
direct, at a Quarter before and a Quarter after 
every Hour Steam Boats leave Hungerford 
Pier, calling at the intermediate Piers, for Wool- 
wich, every 20 Minutes, Refreshments, Dinners, 
Teas, Whitebait, and also the choicest Wines 
and Spirits, are served in the Gardens, and at 
the Royal Pavilion Hotel attached, on the most 
moderate scale of charges. 
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